THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN GERMANY
By FRANZ NEUMANN

IF YOU will look at the political map of Germany, there is
one striking fact that distinguishes Germany from all other
larger western European countries, and that is the exist-
ence of a powerful Social Democratic party and of a powerful
trade-union federation. The unique character of western Ger-
many consists in the fact, first, that the trade-union movement
is unified in one organization of about five million members or-
ganized in sixteen affiliated organizations and, second, that
within that unified organization the Communist influence is
negligible. Communist functionaries within the organization are
gradually being squeezed out. The returns of the elections to the
works councils shows a gradual decline in Communist strength.
Third, the Communist party as such, as has been indicated,1 is
exceedingly weak and is threatened by internal dissensions and
continually weakened by purges and resignations from this or-
ganization. This makes the decisive difference between western
Germany, on the one hand, and Italy and France, on the other,
where the Socialist parties are practically nonexistent and where
the allegiance of the workers is primarily to Communist-organ-
ized trade-unions rather than to "Third Force" trade-unions.
There is equally little doubt that the bulk of German organized
labor is committed to parliamentary democracy. This, I think,
nobody will ever doubt and nobody has ever doubted.

Yet the problem is: What is this powerful organization to do?
What are its aims, and how can this organization achieve what-
ever aims it has ? It is here that the great problem really lies, and
it may be that the strength exhibited by the Social Democratic
party and by the trade-union federation is largely deceptive and
does not adequately reflect the great dangers with which the
labor movement is faced.

In an election analysis carried out by Dr. Kirchheimer and
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